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butions to all humane causes, especially in England. We owe
it largely to their influence that our country, to its lasting glory,
which outshines that of all its more spectacular victories, has
played the part of a protagonist in many of the struggles for the
abolition of cruelties both towards men and animals.

Much cruelty to animals still exists, and though few English
people would now tolerate intentional cruelty, many still refuse
to forego activities which indirectly result in cruelty. If any
extension of European influence in the Tibetan countries were
to take place, it is to be feared that the thousands of wild
animals that now live unmolested in the neighbourhood of the
monasteries, would become an immediate target for the fur-
hunter, the collector and the sportsman. More disastrous still,
their example would arouse the acquisitive instincts of the local
inhabitants. To give one example, the tragedy of the Giant
Panda is a recent object-lesson. This adorable creature had
been left in peace for centuries until the exhaustive search for
it, organized by a few thoughtless travellers, suggested to
the natives that there was money to be made in attacking the
Panda; with the result that in several localities it is already
threatened with extinction, a disaster which the original col-
lectors might well have thought of. A similar fate is likely to
overtake all the wild animals of Tibet if that country were to
open its gates to foreign influences. For though several
explorers and climbers who have been privileged to enter Tibet
have commented with delight on the number and tameness of
the animals which they have seen there, I suspect that were it
not for the prohibition against shooting, enforced by the Tibetan
Government, those same travellers would have found it difficult
to resist the temptation to collect trophies and to shoot " for
the pot," even at the cost of destroying for ever the idyllic
conditions which they have praised.

One other question was touched upon that evening, the ques-
tion of Peace. The fear of war has held such a large place in
men's thoughts during recent years, and there has been such
perplexity of mind as to the duty both of Christians and
non-Christians in respect of bearing arms, that the chance of
obtaining an opinion from a Buddhist teacher of the highest
authority was one not to be missed. The trend of Buddhism has,
on the whole, been markedly more pacific than that of Chris-
tianity ; but there have been schools of thought, notably that